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REPORT ON EDUCATION. 


Report on the subject of Education, read in the Senate of 
Pennsylvania, March 1, 1822. Mr. Werrs, Chair- 
man. 


Pursuant to sundry resolutions, on the subject of 
Education, adopted by the Senate, the Committee on 
Education report— 

That from various documents collected by the Secret- 
ary of the Commonwealth, and by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Education, in the Senate, during the last 
session of the Legislature, they have gleaned a number 
of facts, which they respectfully submit, together with 
such other matter, called for by the resolutions, as the 
sources of information, open to the committee, have ena- 
bled them to collect. 

1. UNIVERSITIES. 

The committee find but one seminary of learning of 
this grade, in actual operation, within the Common- 
wealth. ‘That is ‘“‘ The University of Pennsylvania” 
‘* Iocated” in the city of Philadelpima. This institution 
had its origin in an academy, founded in that city in the 
year 1749, by a few distinguished and public spirited 
individuals, among whom is found the name of benja- 
min Franklin. To this laudable object, that great man 
and his coadjutors appear to have been stimulated by a 
conviction, that unless effectual measures were taken to 
increase the means, which then existed, of educating the 
youth of Pennsylvania, they were in danger, to use their 
own language on the occasion, “ not only of wanting a 
succession of fit persons for the public stations of life, 
but even of degenerating into the greatest ignorance.” 

In 1750, an English, Latin, and Mathematical school 
was opened in the academy. ‘The institution, thus cre- 
ated by individual enterprise and liberality, continued 
to flourish, and in 1753, the trustees were incorporated 
by the “‘ Proprietaries of Pennsylvania.” In order to 
extend its sphere of usefulness, a new charter was 
granted in 1755, by the provisions of which a college 


was grafted upon the former academy; and after the ad- | 


dition of this new department, the institution was deno- 
minated “ The College, Academy, and Charitable School 
of Philadelphia, in the Province of Pennsylvania.” In 


1779, probably under the influence of feelings excited by | 
the revolutionary struggle, the General Assembly pass- | 


ed an act annulling the charters above mentioned, mo- 
delling the seminary upon its present form, under the 
name of ‘* The University of the State of Pennsylvania,” 
and vesting in the trustees of this new corporation, all 
the franchises and estates of ‘* The trustees of the Col- 
lege, Academy, and Charitable School of Philadelphia, 
in the Province of Pennsylvania.”” But in 1789, the Le- 
gislature, conceiving the act of 1779 to be *‘ repugnant 
to justice, a violation of the constitution of the Common- 
wealth, and dangerous in its precedent to all incorpo- 
rated bodies,”’ repealed so much thereof “ as effected in 


any way the ancient corporation of ‘The trustees of | 


the College, Academy, and Charitable School of Phila- 
delphia, in the Province of Pennsylvania,’ and the rights 


and property of that corporation were again restored. | 


By the act of 1791, however, the two institutions, by 

agreement and request of their respective trustees, were 

once more united on the terms mentioned in the act, 
Vow LL, 38 
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| under the name of ** The University of Pennsylvania,’ 
and have so continued to the present time. 
| By the act of 1779, the Supreme Executive Council. 
| were directed to reserve and appropriate to the use of 
the University, so many of the confiscated estates, as 
might be necessary to yield to it a yearly income, not ex- 
ceeding £1500, computing wheat at ten shillings per 
| bushel; such reservations and appropriations to be from 
time to time laid before the General Assembly for their 
approbation and confirmation. In pursuance of this di- 
rection, the Supreme Executive Council set over to the 
Trustees, certain estates, rated by the Council at the 
gross sum of £25,000; and the same having been laid 
before the General Assembly, an act was passed in 1785 
**to confirm them to the Trustees of the University.” 
Several of these estates, however, were subsequently 
claimed by individuals, whose rights were not affected 
by the confirming act of 1785, and the trustees were 
evicted by due course of law. Hence the intended 
grant of £1500 per annum, has actually amounted to 
not more than about £1200 per amum, with the incon- 
| venience and expense consequent upon a disputed title. 
This, together with $3000, given to aid in the purchase 
| of ground for a botanical garden, is “ the amount of ap- 
| propriations made by the Commonwealth” to ‘The Uni- 
| versity of Pennsylvania.” 

By reference to the “ annual statement of the funds of 
| the institution,” laid before the Legislature, during the 
|last session, pursuant to the provisions of the act of 
| 1791, it will be seen, that the ‘‘ gross amount of reve- 
| nue for the year 1820,”’ derived from real and personal 
| estate, was $11,046 58 cts. The library and apparatus 
| belonging to the institution are valued at $12,000. The 

‘* annual statement” made to the present Legislature, 
represents the income of 1821, at $10,842 ll cts. The 
funds of the institution appear to have been principally 
collected by private subscription, both in Europe and 
America, 

In this seminary, there are at this time, 3 Professors 
in the department of Arts, a Provost, Vice Provost, and 
a Professor of Languages; six Professors of Medical Sci- 
| ence, two teachers of the Grammar School, and a teach- 
er of the Charitable School. ‘*The branches of learning 
taught” in the Department of Arts, are the following.— 
| By the professor of Languages, the Latin and Greek 
languages; in the acquisition of which, the stadent is 
|carried through a course of the most approved classic 
authors. By the Professor of Natural Philosophy, (the 
| present vice provost) algebra, Euclid’s elements, practi- 
cal geometry, trigonometry, mensuration, spherics, use 
of the maps, dialling, conic sections, fluxions, chemis- 
try, natural philosophy andastronomy. By the Provost, 
or Professor of Moral Philosophy; history, rhetoric, lo- 
gic, metaphysics, moral philosophy and natural théo- 
logy. To this course, is added, by the Provost, lectures 
upon the science of the human mind, delivered once a 
week, during the whole term; and by the Vice Provost, 
aseries of lectures upon natural philosophy. In the 
Grammar School, the pupil passes through a course of 
| studies preparatory to the higher branches of science.* 


“The number of students,”” who have usually been re- 
ceiving their education at this seminary, taking all its 


} 
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| 
| 
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* See Register, pp. 118. 197; 
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departments into consideration, has been considerable, | by a ‘sense of the high importance of training up 2 
The Grammar School formerly contained } succession of youth in useful and liberal knowledge, to 


at all times. 


between one and two hundred, but is now reduced to 

50 or 60. The Medical College has varied from 300 to 

500; the number is greater at the present time than it 

has been for some years past.* The department of Arts 

appears to have received less of public encouragement 

than any other branch of the institution. It is supposed 

that the “average”? number of students in this depart- 

ment, until within a few years, has been between 30 and 

40; and the number of graduates between 10 and 12. 

It is highly gratifying to learn, however, that a favour- 

able change has recently taken place in the prospects of 
this department. The cloud that ‘hung over it is rapid- 

ly passing away, and it now promises to answer all the 

objects of its creation, and to fulfil the expectations of | 
the friends of science and literature. The number of 
graduates last year, was 35. The whole number of stu- 
dents, now, in the several college classes, is about 75; 
and a considerable accession is expected. 

Fhe merits and extensive utility of the Medical de- 
partment, are so well known, that it would be super- 
fluous for the committee to offer any remarks thereon. 
It has long been the pride of our state and country. It 
has flourished without a rival. The committee cannot 
doubt, but that the kindred institutions, which are ris- 
ing in other states, so far from depressing, will have a 
tendency to confirm and establish, on a sure basis, the 
reputation of the Medical School in the University of 
Pennsylvania, by calling into active and vigorous opera- | 
tion, that generous and liberal emulation, which is both | 
the parent and nurse of genuine science. 

{t has been already remarked, there is no other semi- 
nary of learning, of the same grade, in actual operation, 
in the state. Inthe year 1819, the legislature passed 
an act, which had for its object the establishment of an | 
University, near the town of Allegheny, in the county | 
of Allegheny, to be called the ‘* Western University of | 
Pennsylvania.” By the third section of the act, ‘forty | 
acres of the vacant lands belonging to the common- | 
wealth, bounded by or adjoining the out-lots of the town | 
of Allegheny, were granted to the trustees of the con- | 
templated institution. But it appears, that there was, | 
at the time of the grant, a pre-existing claim, (under an | 
act of the General Assembly, passed in 1787,) on the | 
part of the owners of lots in the town of Allegheny, to | 
a right of common in the land thus granted to the trus- | 
tees, in consequence of which, they have not been able | 
to avail themselves of the grant, and the object, contem- | 
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qualify them for filling the places of their elders and 
predecessors, who, m the usual course of nature, must 
gradually be called from the active duties of this life,” 
but also, by the consideration, that ‘* under the care and 
good management of the trustees, the institution was 
rapidly growing, and promised to be of great advantage, 
by largely diffusing the liberal arts.” 

By this act the sum of £500 and 10,000 acres of land, 
were granted to the trustees of the college. It is 
plain, from an examination of the act, that this grant 
was not commensurate with the wishes of the Legisla- 
ture. ‘That economy which it was then so necessary 
to preserve in the application of the public property,” 
is assigned, in the preamble to the act, as the reason for 
making so *‘ moderate a donation.” In 1791, the sum 
of £1500 was granted for ‘‘its immediate relief;’? and 
the preamble to the act, making this grant, bears testi- 
mony to the fact, that the institution “had been emi- 
nently useful in that diffusion of knowledge, which the 
constitution of this commonwealth, and the general in- 
terest of the citizens, require the Legislature to pro- 
mote.” 

In 1795, a further grant of $5000 was made, under a 
stipulation that there should be admitted into the college, 
any number of students, not exceeding ten, who may be 
offered, in order to be taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic gratis; no one of them tocontinue longer than 
two years. The building erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the students, having been destroyed by fire, and 
“the funds of the commonwealth not justifying an abso- 
lute grant of money,” in 1803 an act was passed, autho- 
rising: the treasurer of Cumberland county, to pay to the 
trustees of the college, $6000 in advance, out of the ar- 
rearages of state taxes, due from that county; the loam 
not to bear interest for two years after the passage of the 
act, and to be secured by mortgage, payable in seven: 
years, on the 10,000 acres of land, granted to the col- 
lege till 1786. By an act passed in 1806, this loan was 
increased, out of the same fund, to $10,000, and the 
prior mortgage directed to be cancelled, on the trustees 
executing a new one upon half the above mentioned 
lands, to secure the re-payment of the whole sum lent, 
free of interest, five years after the passage of this last 
recited act. The amount, however, received by the 
trustees, under these two last mentioned acts, was only 
$8,400 instead of $10,000, in consequence of a deficiency 
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| in the fund from which the money was to be drawn. 
plated by the act, to wit, the establishment of an Uni-| By an act, passed in the year 1819, the governor was 
versity, has not been carried into effect. | authorised to cancel the mortgage given to secure the 
sant bove loan; > trnstees of t! ] "ev 
9. COLLEGES. | above loan; and the trnstees of the college were forever 


discharged from the payment of any debt due from the 
Dickinson College, (so called ‘*in memory of the great | corporation to the commonwealth. 


and important services rendered to his country, by| By an act, passed during the last session of the 
John Dickinson, then President of the Supreme Execu-| legislature, the governor was required to draw his 
tive Council, and in commemoration of his very liberal) warrant on the state treasurer, in favour of the trus- 
donation to the institution,’’) is ‘/ocafed’ at the borough | tees of this institution, for the sum of $6000 so soon as 
of Carlisle, in the county of Cumberland. It was esta-| the trustees should, by deed, duly executed and re- 
blished and incorporated, by the Legislature, in the| corded, convey to the commonwealth, all the lands 
year 1783. No grant was made to the institution by the | theretofore granted, by the state, to the college, which 
incorporating act; but from the preamble thereto, it} they had not previously transferred; and also, assign te 
appears ‘that a large sum of money, sufficient to begin | the commonwealth all securities for the purchase mo- 
and carry on the design for some considerable time, had | ney of such of the said lands as they had theretofore sold. 
already been subscribed by the generous liberality of| By the second section of the act, the trustees were 
divers persons, who were desirous to promote so useful | authorised to draw the further sum of $2000 annnally, 
an institution; and no doubt” was entertained by the le- | for five years. With the terms of commutation offered 
gislature, “‘but that further donations would be volun-| by this act, the trustees have complied, and received 
tarily made, so as to carry it into perfect execution.” | the $6000. 

The early efforts of the friends of this institution, | The above, the committee believe to be a correct 
which like the University of Pennsylvania, is the off-| statement, of ‘‘the amount of the appropriations made 
spring of private liberality, appear to have been crowned | by the Commonwealth, to Dickinson College. The 
with success. In 1786, an act was passed, *‘for its pre- | committee cannot withhold the remark, that though 
sent relief and future endowment,” to which the Iegisla-| they may appear in the aggregate, to be considerable, 
ture of that day appear to have becn moved, not only | yetthey were not of such a nature, nor made in such a 


way, as to be productive of substantial benefit or per- 
mancnt reliefto the institution,, The lands were never 
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* See Register, vol. If. p. 112. 
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a source of revenue; but on the contrary, absorbed an- | deem it unnecessary here to enumerate, as it has already 
nually, a considerahle sum in the payment of taxes. | been done in speaking of the department of Arts in the 
The money donations were trifling in amount; and were | University of Pennsylvania. 

not expected, by the several legislatures that made In the recent expose of the trustees, ‘‘all the necessa- 
them, to do more than afford temporary relief, to the | ry expenditures of 2 young man for one year” at. this 
embarrassed concerns of an institution, which having | seminary, with the exception of his books, candles and 
been erected and cherished by the enlightened views | clothing,’ are estimated at $176 50 cts. 

and munificent spirit of the friends of science and litera- | ‘she college edifice, which is of stone, and pleasantly 
ture, ‘* promised to be of great advantage by largely dif- situated, has cost $20,000. The library, consisting of 
fusing the liberal arts,” and was therefore deemed too | about 2,400 volumes, and the philosophical apparatus, 
valuable to the commonwealth, to be suffered to sink | are estimated at 8,000. There are two other libraries, 
under the pressure of burthens, too heavy to be re-| belonging to literary societies, appended to the institu- 
moved by the enfeebled hands of founders and patrons. | tion, which consist of upwards of 2000 volumes, well 
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Exhibiting, as it it did, in its infancy, the bright pros- 
pect of future extensive usefulness, and promising, from | 
its central situation, to become a school, in which the 
rising generation, might with peculiar convenience, ac- | 
quire those virtuous principles and that liberal know- | 
ledge which are the only solid basis of free government, 
the Legislatures of 1786, 1791, and 1795, (days of trial 
and difficulty) granted a present help, in the hope, 
doubtless, that when imperious circumstances no longer 
required the most rigid economy in the disbursement of 
the public money, their successors would liberally and 
permanently endow aseminary which had been thus 
carefully handed down to them. 

In the apprehension of the committee, there are many 
considerations, that point out this institution, as one, | 
which, in accordance with the injunction of our consti- 
tution, it would have been a wise policy in the state, to 
have taken under its immediate patronage, and to have 
placed upon such a foundation, as would have insured 
the existence of ‘‘one seminary of learning,”’ in the cen- 
tre of the commonwealth, ‘in which the arts and scien- 
ces might have been promoted.” It is matter both of 
surprise and regret, therefore, that when the finances of | 
the commonwealth no longer forbade this course, the 
legislature should still have persisted in the system of 
temporary relief, and finally should have permitted Dick- 
inson College to sink beneath the weight of accumula- 
ted embarrassments. 

After struggling for years with difficulties, the result | 
of deficiency in the active funds of the institution, the 
trustees were compelled to suspend its operations in the 
year 1816. In this prostrate condition, it continued un- 


| 


| 





selected. 

The committee indulge the hope, that this ancient se- 
minary, established for noble and wise purposes, by the 
legislature of 1783, nourished by its successors with care 
and affection, proportioned not to their wishes, but to 
the slender means of the commonwealth, and now warm- 
ed into life by the act of the last legislature, is destined, 
shortly, to acquire a rank and character, which will 
render it an ornament and an honor to the state: and, in 
the language of the law, from which it derives its exist- 
ence, will become conspicuously useful in ‘‘instilling in- 
to the minds of the rising generation, the virtuous prin- 
ciples and liberal knowledge by which the most exalted 
nations acquired their pre-eminence.” 

Frankiin Co.eer, so called ‘‘from a profound res- 
pect for the talents, virtues and services to fhankind in 
general, but more especially to this country, of Benja- 
min Franklin, then president of the Supreme Executive 
Council,’ was, by an act of the general assembly, passed 
in the year 1787, ‘‘erected and established in the bo- 
rough of Lancaster, in the county of Lancaster, for the 
instruction of youth in the German, English, Latin, 
Greek and other learned languages, in theology, and in 
the useful arts, sciences and literature.”’ 

From the title and preamble to the incorporating act, 
it would seem, that this institution, was designed, parti- 
cularly, for the improvement of our German population. 
In the title, it is called “the German College and Cha- 
rity School, in the borough and county of Lancaster.” 

By the incorporating act, 10,000 acres of land, lying 
within the boundaries of what are now the counties of 
Lycoming, Tioga, Bradford and Venango, were granted 


til very recently. The act of the last session of the le-| to the trustees of the college. By an act, passed in 
gislature, however, has enabled the trustees to revive | 1788, “the public store house and two lots of ground in 
its operations, under auspices that give it a high claim | the borough of Lancaster,” were vested in the trustees, 


to the confidence of the public and the protection of 
the state. 

The committee might perhaps, be charged with step- 
ping out of the defined sphere of their duties, were 
they to speak of the scientific and literary attainments 
ef the gentlemen composing the faculty to whose charge 
the trustees have committed the immediate superinten- | 
dance of the institution. It would, at any rate, bea 
work of supererogation. Suffice it to say, that “a Fa- 
culty consisting of a Principal and three Professors has 
been organized, who associate with high literary quali- 
fications,valuable facilities for instruction. The Rev. J.M. 
Mason, D. D. is the Principal:t Henry Vethake, Esq. 
Professor of Mathematics and Experimental Philosophy; 
the Rev. J. Burns, professor of the learned languages;+ 
and the Rev. Alexander M‘Clelland, professor of Belles 
Lettres and of the philosophy of the human mind.” 

The college was opened, and these gentlemen entered 
upon the duties of their several stations, in January last. 
The present number of students is 28.* The number, 
it is understood, would have been much larger, but for 
an idea which had gone abroad, that the institution would 
not be ready for the reception of students this winter. 
There is every reason to expect a large accession in the 

ring. 

“The branches of learning taught,” are those which 
are usual in a collegiate course, and which the committee 





* See Register, vol. 1, p. 293. 
} Now the Rev. Dr. Wm. Neill. 
+ Now the Rev. Joseph H. Spencer. 


and these appear to be the only “appropriations made 
by the commonwealth” to the institution. The lands 
have not, as yet, been productive of any revenue to the 
college; on the contrary, they have beena source of 
expense. 

Soon after the passage of the act, incorporating the 
institution, a sum of money was raised for its use, by 
private subscription. This was applied toward its un- 
mediate organization. It remained in operation about 
two years, when the trustees found themselves unable 
to proceed. Since that time, occasionally a Greek and 
Latin, and sometimes only an English grammar school, 
has been kept in the buildings belonging to the board 
of trustees. From the information before the committee, 
it does not appear probable, that the institution will be 
revived, and placed upon the footing contemplated by 
the act creating it. Indeed there are inherent defects 
in the charter, which must ever present serious obstacles 
to any efforts that may be made for the accomplishment 
of that object. 

Jerrerson Corres, “located” at Canonsburg, in the 
county of Washington, was incorporated and establish- 
ed, by anact of the legislature, passed in the year 1802. 
An academy had existed in the place for a number of 
years, and upon the foundation, which had thus been 
created, the college was established. 

In the year 1806, the legislature granted $3,000 to the 
institution, providing at the same time, that there should 
be admitted into the college, any number of poor chil- 
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dren, not exceeding four, who may, at any time, be of- 
fered in order to be taught gratis; none of them however 
to continue longer than two years, if others should apply | 
for admittanee. By an act passed during the last session | 
of the iegislature, a further grant of $5,000 was made, to | 
be paid in five annual instalments, commencing on the 
first of January, 1820. 

The above appears to be “the amount of appropria- 
tions made by the commonwealth” to this institution.— | 
It is chiefly indebted to private benefactions, and the | 
exertions of its friends for its prosperity, since its orga- | 
nization. The funds arising from tuition have been the | 
principal means of supporting the professors. 

Four thousand five hundred dollars have been be- | 
queathed to the institution, by individuals, to aid in edu- | 
cating poor, but pious young men, for the gospel minis- | 
try—and numbers have already experienced the benefits | 
of this pious bequest. 

The college owns a philosophical and a chemical ap- 
paratus, which, though not extensive, are cach adequate 
to a practical illustration of those branches of science. 
The library contains about 1000 volumes; in addition to 
which, the literary Societies attached to the institution, 
have each a respectable private library. 

This seminary is under the immediate superintendance 
of the Principal; a professor of Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philosophy; a professor of Languages, and an assist- 
ant teacher. A professorship of Divinity has recently | 
been added, but the students in that department are ve- | 
ry limited in number. 

“The branches of learning taught” correspond in 
substance with those which have already been enumera- | 
ted under the head of Department of Arts in the Uni- | 
versity of Pennsylvania. | 

From the representations to the committee, it appears | 
that the whole “‘expense”’ incident to ‘‘the education 
and support of a student,” at this institution, will not | 
exceed $125 per annum. The degree of Master of Arts | 
has been conferred on twenty graduates, alumni of this | 
college; and about one hundred and cleven clergymen 
have received their education, cither in whole or in part | 
at this seminary.* | 

The college edifice is of brick, 76 by 45 feet in di- | 
mensions, and when completely finished will accommo- | 
date from 150 to 200 students. The present number is | 
about 80; and the prospects of the institution warrant ! 
the expectation of an increase, rather than a diminution | 
of that number. 

Wasnurneton Correce, “located” at the borough of | 
Washington, in the county of Washington, was incor- | 
porated and established by the Legislature in the year | 
1806. The institution was ingrafted, upon the Washing- | 
ton Academy, which from the representation then made 
to the legislature, “‘appeared to be in a condition to ex- 
tend its plan of education, by having the learned lan- 
guages, the arts, sciences and literature, taught upon a | 
more enlarged system than generally obtains in semina- | 
ries in the country, with funds fully adequate to such an | 
undertaking.” ‘This academy was incorporated by the | 
General Assembly, so early as the year 1787, and endow- 
ed with 5,000 acres of the unappropriated lands of the 
commonwealth. This appropriation, like all others vel 
a similar nature to literary institutions, remained for ma- 
ny years, entirely unproductive. In 1797 the legislature 
granted $5000 to the trustees of the academy ‘‘to enable 
them to complete the buildings for the institution.” The 
act making this grant provided for the admission into the | 
academy of any number of students, not exceeding ten, 
who may be offered, in order to be taught reading, wri- 
ting, and arithmetic, gradis; none of them to continue 
longer than two years. 

That this seminary flourished as an academy, is an in- 
ference justified by the preamble to the act, converting 
itinto acollege. Since its organization as a college, the 
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* See Register, vol. 1, p. 295. 
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only “appropriation made to it by the commonwealth” 
is a grant of $5000 made by the last legislature, payable 
in annual instalments, commencing on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1820. 

The college buildings are 120 feet in length and 40 in 
breadth; and when completed will accommodate with 
lodging 36 students, and from 150 to 200 with rooms for 
recitauion. The central building is of stone; the wings 
of brick, one of them still in an unfinished state. The 
institution owns a Pneumatic and an Electrical Appara- 
tus, Maps, Globes, an Orrery and a small Library. At- 
tached to the College are two literary societies, institu- 
ted for the purpose of promoting useful emulation among 
the students. Each of these has a private library. 

There are three professors in this seminary including 
the principal; and for information as to ‘‘the branches of 
learning taught,” the committee respectfully refer to 
what has been said on that point in relation to Jefferson 
College. What has been said of Jefferson College, in 
relation to the annual ‘‘expense of educating and sup- 
porting the student,” is equally applicable to Washing- 
ton College. The number of graduates at this institu- 
tion, since its organization, is one hundred and twenty- 
five. A majority of that number were of the state of 
Pennsylvania. ‘The average number of students” in 
the college has been about 60.* The present number 
is 69. It gives the committee pleasure to add, that the 
institution is considered by its immediate friends and pa- 
trons as in aflourishing state, and that its sphere of use- 
fulness is likely to be extended. 

A.LEGuENY Cox.ece, *‘located” at Meadville, ir the 
county of Crawford, was founded by a number of public 


| spirited gentlemen of that vicinity, in the year 1815, 


and incorporated by the legislature in March, 1817. 
‘Two thousand dollars were granted to the institution 


_ by the incorporating act, and a further grant of five thou- 


sand dollars, payable in five annual instalments, was made 
during the last session of the legislature. These are 
the only ‘‘appropriations made by the commonwealth,” 
to this infant seminary. 

In the short period that has elapsed since its incorpo- 


ration, it could hardly be presumed, that the trustees 


would have made much progress in the organization of 
the college. But by the activity and praiseworthy ef- 
forts of a few individuals, and especially of the gentle- 
man who fills the station of Principal of the institution 
more has been accomplished than, under all the cireum- 
stances, the most sanguine expectations would have led 
us to anticipate. ‘The corner stone of a building, to be 
called ‘‘Bentley Hall,” in commemoration of a munifi- 
cent bequest made to the seminary by the late Rey. Wil- 
liam Bentley, D. D. of Salem, Massachusetts, was laid 
in July, A. D. 1820. This edifice is to be built of brick, 
three stories in height, one hundred feet in length, and 
thirty-eight feet in width, calculated for the accommo- 
dation of one hundred pupils, with rooms also for the 
reception of a library and philosophical apparatus, &c. 

‘*The number of students” in the seminary at the 
present moment, the committee are not able to mention.* 
From its very recent establishment, however, the num- 
ber must be small. The first class of graduates, upon 
whom the degree of A. B. was conferred at the anniver- 
sary commencement, in Jifly last, contained six. ‘The 
branches of science taught,” are substantially the same 
with those taught in the seminaries of which the com- 
mittee have previously spoken; and the expense attend- 
ing **the education and support” of the pupil, though 
rated at rather less, will not vary materially from the 
sum mentioned in relation to Jefferson and Washington 
colleges. 

More than a year ago this institution owned a library 
valued at six thousand dollars, including, as the commit- 
tee are assured, “‘more rare and extremely valuable 
works than many other public libraries of much greater 
extent.” This collection embraces the private library 


* See RePister, vol. 1, p. 295. 
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of the late Rev. William Bentley, D. D. estimated at 
something more than three thousand dollars, bequeathed 
to the institution by that gentleman. It also includes 
a number of English books, presented to the college by 


ry, how owns a well selected library, exceeding, at a 
low estimate, twelve thousand dollars in value. While 
the friends of science at a distance, have been thus mind- 
ful of an institution, located in Pennsylvania, our own 
Isaiah Thomas, esq. of Worcester, Massachusetts. ‘To | citizens have not been altogether idle and unconcerned 
the liberality of this gentleman the institution is also in- | spectators of their bounty. Allegheny college appears 
debted for a pair of elegant London made globes. Very | to have among them ardent and persevering friends; and 








recently a noble and splendid addition has been made to | has received various donations, which, though not very 
this valuable collection, by the liberal bequestof the late { considerable in amount, sufficiently demonstrate, that 
Judge Winthrop of Massachusetts. This bequest, cov- | its interests have struck a deep root in the public mind. 
ering nearly the whole of the private library of the do- | Its location, ina comparatively new, but rapidly improv- 
nor, is valued at six thousand four hundred and forty dol- | ing part of our own state, and its proximity to the states 
Jars—and this éstimate appears tobe a low one. In rare | of Ohio and New York, and the Province of Upper Ca- 
and choice works, the committee are assured, that the | nada, open to it an extensive field of usefulness. To 
library of Judge Winthrop, was probably not surpassed | nourish the fruitful vine which has been planted by care- 
by any one of similar extent in the Union. ful hands, is the duty of every friend of science, morals 
Thus it appears, that through the noble minded liber- | and free government. 
ality of a few individuals, this young but rising semina- 


a _ 3 ACADEMIES. 
The following statement exhibits “A list of the Academies incorporated within the state, with the dates of their 
institution” or incorporation, ‘‘the amount of appropriations made by the commonwealth to each, and the towns, 
and counties in which they are located.” 


Academies in the state of|Date of the Insti-| Amount of appropriations by the com- 


: . ; Townin | County in 
Pennsylvania. tution or incor- monwealth. which loca-| which 


poration. ted. located. 














1. Public School of Ger-| 1784, 
mantown. . $2,000 A. D. 1821. Germantown! Philad. 








2. The Pittsburg Acade-| 1787, Five thousand acres of land, September 10, Pittsburg Allegheny 
my,* 1787. 

S. The Academy of the $5,000 March 16, 1798. 
Protestant Episcopal] 1787, 10,000 acres of land. Philadelphia} Philad. 


Church in the city of 
Philadelphia. 


5000 acres of land September 1787—and 
4. Washington Academy, 


$3,000 A. D. 1797. Washington |Washingt’n, 


now Washington Col-| 1787, 

lege.* 
5. Reading Academy, 1788, 5,000 acres of land, 1788. 448 acres 81 perch-| Reading Berks 
6. Charity School of the 


es do. in 1817-18, Pennsylvania laws, page 
German Lutheran con- 262—2,000in 1807. 


gregation in and near 


the city of Philadelphia, 5000 acres of land in 1789. Philadelphia} Philad. 
7. Charity School of the 

German Reformed con- 

gregation in the city of 5000 acres of land in 1789. Philadelphia} Philad. 

Philadelphia, 


8. Public school of the 


, Feb. 19, 1790. | The incorporating act is entitled, ‘An act 
county of Huntingdon. 


for founding and endowing,” and the second! 
section speaks of lands therein granted; but/Huntingdon |Huntingd’y 
no grant whatever is made,either in the print- 
ed statute or in the original act in the office of 
the secretary of the commonwealth. | 


9. Academy and Free; . $4,000, March 16, 1798, Newtown | Bucks. 
School of Bucks co.. 
10. York county Acade- 
my." 1799, $2,000. York York. 
11. Chambersburg Aca- on 
demy.” $2,000, April 5, 1799. Ch’mbersb’g| Franklin, 


12. Meadville Academy."|1802, 1807, 1808,/$1000 in 1811, vide also pam. laws of 1805-6, 
1811, vide pam.} vol. 8, page 440, and also Bioren’s edition} Meadville | Crawford, 
laws, 1816—17,} 61. 


page 157. 


13, Beaver Academy, 1805, 1813. {500 acres of land in 1800 & 1803, vide 3d} Beaver Beaver, 


Smith’s laws, p.429, 4 do do 322, & pam. 
a of 1803, p. 349, and of 1805-6, page 
JO. 
14. Norristown Academy,| 1804, 


2000 in 1805. Jorri .| Mont L 
15. Bellefonte Academy*| 1805, é ee Norristown gom 


In 1805 certain property theretofore grant- eee | Centre, 





ed to the trustees of Centre county. In 
1806, $2000. 
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Academies—C ontinued. 








16. Easton Union Acade- 











my, | $2000 in 1805, Easton. |Northampton. 
17. Greersburg Academy 1806, 600 in 1806, . Greersburg. Beaver. 
18. Canonsburg Acade- 
my* now Jefferson col- 
lege, 1000 in 1800, Canonsburg. | Washington. 
19, Wilkésbarre Acade- 
my, 1807, | 2000 dollars, Wilkesbarre.}| Luzerne. 
20. Falls Township Free 
School. 1807, \Rents of certain land, vide pam. laws of 
| 1806-7, pages 91, 92, 93. Fallstownship} Bucks. 
21. Union Academy o 
Doytestown,* $800, vide pam. laws of 1806-7, also of; Doylestown. Bucks. 
1805, page 24, 
22. Union Academy o 
Uniontown.* 1808, 2000 dollars, Uniontown. Fayette. 
23. Northumberland Aca- 
demy, vide pam. laws of Vide pam. laws of 1807-8, page 179.—Northum’land/Northum’land 
1804, vol. 6, p.| March 28, 1808, two thousand dollars, 
24, 
24. Harrisburg Academy 1809. \In 1809 1000 dollars, in 1814 a lot of} Harrisburg. | Dauphin, 
| ground; vide pam. laws of 1813-14, 
page 240. In 1818, 1000 dollars, 
25. Greensbg. Academy*| 1810; 2000 dollars, Greensburg. | Westmorel’nd 
36. Somerset Academy 1810, 2000 dollars, Somerset. | Somerset. 
28. Gettysb’g. Academy* 1810, 2000 dollars, Gettysburg. Adams. 
28. Bedford Academy,* 1810, In 1810 2000 dollars, in 1812 2000 -dol} Bedford. Bedford. 
lars. The act of 1810 repealed, and 
| the appropriation of 1812 only has 
| been received by the trustees. 
29. Greene Academy,* 1810. 2000 dollars, Carmichaels- Greene. 
' } town. 
30. Butler Academy,* | 1811, | $2000, and in 1813 a tract of land, Butler. Butler. 
31, Chester county Aca; 2000 dollars, E. Whiteland} Chester. 
demy, 1811, township. 
32.. Mercer Academy,* igil, 2000 dollars, Mercer. Mercer. 
33, Williamsport Aeade- 
my, 1811, 2000 dollars, . |Williamsport,| Lycoming. 
34. Waterford Academy, 1811, In 1811, 500 acres of land and 15 in-lots| Waterford. Erie. 
in the town of Waterford. In 1816, 
8 other in-lots,—vide also pam. laws 
of 1819-20, page 39. 
85. Loller Academy. 1812, Hatborough. | Montgomery. 
36. Venango Academy," 1813, 2000 dollars, Franklin. Venango. 
37. Delaware Academy, 1813, 1000 dollars, Thesiteswere| Wayne. 
38.. Beach Woods Acade- to be fixed by 
my,* 1813, 1000 dollars, commission- Wayne. 
ers named in 
the incorpo- 
rating act, 
39. Bustleton Academy, 500 dollars in 1813, Bustleton. —_| Philadelphia. 
40. Athens Academy,* 1813, 2600 dollars, Athens. Bradford. 
41. Orwigsb’g. Academy* 1813, 2000 dollars, Orwigsburg. Schuylkill. 
42. Hughesian free school 1813, Buckingham 
' township. Bucks, 
43. Franklin School. 1813, Franklin 
township. Greene. 
44, Allentown Academy* 1814, 2000 dollars, Northampton.| Lehigh. 
45. Indiana Academy* 1814, 2000 dollars, Indiana. Indiana. 
46, Stroudsburg Academy 1814, Stroudsburg. Northampton. 
47. Lewistown Academy* 1815, 2000 dollars, Lewistown, Mifflin. 
48, Lebanon Academy, * 1816, 2000 dollars, Lebanon. Lebanon. 
49. Huntingdon Acade- : 
my, | 1816, 2000 dollars, Huntingdon. | Huntingdon. 
50. Susquebanna Acade- 
my,* | 1816, 2000 dollars, Montrose. !Susquehanna: 
51. West-Chester Acade-, 
my, 1000 dollars, in 1817. West Chester.) Chester, 
52. Erie Academy, 1817, 500 acres of land, adjoining the town o Erie. Erie. 
Erie, and 15 in-lots, in that town; also 
$2000 from sale of lots in Erie—vide 
pam. laws of 1819-20, page 175. In 
1821, other lots granted in Erie. 
53. Wellsborough Acad-' - : 
emy,* 1817, 2000 dollars, Wellsb’rough| Tioga. 
54, Danville Academy, 1818, Danville. Columbia. 
55. Bbensburg Academy* 1819, 2000 dollars, Ebensburg. | Cambria. 





56. Kittanning Academy, 1821, : 2000 dollars, { Kittanning. | Armstrong, | 
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The above “list of Academies” made after a careful | believed that a small part only of the children—thus 
examination of the various acts of the Legislature, in re- | paid for by the commissioners, were actually taught in 
lation to them, is believed to be critically accurate so far | the schools in which they were enrolled—from the na- 
asit goes. It is possible, however, that in the multipli- | ture of their office, the various services they have to 
city of enactments on the subject, some one or more of , perform, and the imperfection of the laws, it was im- 
the seminaries of this grade, throughout the state, may | possible for the county commissioners to exercise that 
have been overlooked. It is also possible that appro-| minute and availing control over either the pupils or 
priations made in favour of the Academies enumerated | teachers,” whichis a chief excellence in the present sys- 
in the above list, may have escaped the research of the | tem. ' 
committee. Ifso, it is attributable rather to the embar-| The boys are instructed in reading, writing, and 
rassments and errors inseparable from such a research, | arithmetic; and the girls are taught the same branches} 
than to a want of attention on the part of the committee. | as well as needle-work, in its useful and economical de- 





This will be apparent, when it is known, that after the 
most diligent examination, the committee have not been 
able to ascertain the precise location and date of the in- 


| partments. The several schools are regularly and vigi- 
_ lantly inspected by the directors ander whose immediate 
charge they are; ‘‘while the board of controllers extend 


corporation of several of the Academies in the above toward all of them the general supervision enjoined by 
schedule. | the laws.” ‘The improvement made by the children, is 

The appropriations made to the Academies marked; such as might be expected from a well digested system 
thus * in the above list, were upon condition, that they | of education, administered under the watchful superin- 
should educate a certain number of poor children gratis. | tendance of those who seek no other reward for their la+ 

‘* Such information as may enable the Legislature to | bour, save the satisfaction which they derive from see- 
form a correct opinion of the advancing or declining | ing the objects of their care trained up in useful know- 
condition” of these Academies, the committee cannot | ledge, and fitted for their several stations in society: of 


give, without speaking separately ofeach. But that it | 
is presumed, would be going into a detail, not contem- | 
plated by the Senate, in adopting the resolutions under | 
which this report is made. From an examinatian of an- | 
swers received by the Secretary of the Commonwealth, | 
to circular letters addressed by him to many of the Aca | 
demies, it would seem that comparatively few of them | 
are in an ** advancing condition.” 


4, EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 


‘* The first school district” composed of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, is, so far as the information of the 
committee extends, the only part of the state into 
which the Lancasterian system of education, has been 
introduced. The schools in this district are organized 
under an act of the Legislature, passed on the third of | 
March, 1818. A brief history of the operations of these | 
schools, as represented in the several annual reports of 
the controllers. will best enable the Senate to judge of, 
the economy and efficiency of the Lancasterian system | 
in the education of the poor. 

The board of control'ers was organized on the sixth of 
April 1818, and proceeded to establish schools, for both | 
sexes, in the respective sections of the district. It will | 
readily be perceived, that many and vexatious difficul- 
ties must have been encountered, in reducing to prac- | 
tice a plan of education, novel and untried in our state. | 
The inefficiency and expensiveness of all the pre-exist- | 
ing legislative provisions for the education of the poor, | 
were well calculated to shake the confidence of the | 
public, to the proposed scheme of education, and conse- | 
quently to embarrass the controllers in making the ne- | 
cessary arrangements for introduction. Butthe zeal and 
benevolent perseverance of these public agents, has | 
overcome the various difficulties that surrounded them, | 
and the result of a few years experience, has placed the | 
utility of the system beyond a quéstion. 

The number of children, in the schools, under the 
superintendence of the board, during the several years 
that they have been in operation is as follows, to wit: 





Boys. Girls. ‘Total. 
In 1818 1507 1338 2845 
1819 1677 1591 3268 
1820 2594 2775 5369 
1821 1624 1545 2969* 


the moral and religious influence of these schools, some 
opinion may be formed from the fact, that after diligent 
inquiry no instance appears of any of the pupils having 
been arraigned for offence against the laws. 

In the last annual report the controllers say, that 


, “each successive year confirms the utility of the mode of 


instruction which has been adopted, and it is only to be 


| regretted, that many parents, whose children might be 


brought under its auspices, remain regardless 6f the ad- 
vantages, from the enjoyment of which they criminally 
withhold their offspring.” The great disproportion be- 
tween the number of pupils in 1820 and 1821, is attri- 
buted, im a considerable degree, to an increase in manu- 


‘factories in Philadelphia and its vicinity, which “has 


produced a great demand for the labour of young per- 
sons, and consequently withdrawn many children from’ 
the public schools’ If this be the fact, it is an evil of 
no inconsiderable magnitude, and may well claim the 
early and serious attention of the Legislature. 

During the preceding session of the Legislature, acts 
were passed modifying or repealing the general schooF 
law, within the counties of Cumberland, Dauphin, Lan- 
caster, and Allegheny. Whether any, and if any, what 
benefits have resulted to these counties, from this change,’ 
the committee are unable to say. The bill which has 
been passed by the Senate, during the present session,’ 
will, if passed by the House of Representatives, no doubt 
lead to the introduction of the Lancasterian system, into” 
the city of Lancaster, and the boroughs of Lancaster 
county. : 

From the information before the committee, they are 
induced to believe, that the act of the 4th of April 1310, 
‘to provide for the education of the poor gratis” is 
wholly inoperative in wany of the counties of the com- 
monwealth, and much abused in others. This cannot 
be a matterof surprise, when it is considered, that it is 


| not made the duty of any person to see that the provi-. 


sions of the Jaw be faithfully carried into effect. Thro’ 
the agency of assessors and county commissioners, if 
they attend to their duty, a list of the children between’ 
the ages of five and twelve years, in each township,’ 
ward, or district, whosé parents are unable to pay for 
their schooling, is made out and sent to the teachers of 
schools within such township, ward, or district; after 

which the parent is at liberty to send the child to such 


The atinual expense of educating each child has al-| school, at the expense of the county. Butno personis 


ways been less than four dollars per annum. Prior to) 
the establishment of these schools, the commissioners of 
the county of Philadelphia, paid at the rate of eleven 





appointed to see that the child is sent to school, or when’ 
sent, that itis properly instructed. The school may not 
be one from which the pupil can derive benefit. Gross’ 


dollars per annum, for each child educated at the public | negligence or incapacity on the part of the teacher may, 
expense. The economy of the new system is therefore | wn it is believed not unfrequently does defeat the ob 
too apparent to need any comment; add to which, ‘it is | ject of public bounty, and renders the whole system 

useless in its effects upon those intended to be improved 
. | by it;—add to-which it is apprehended that it is not un~ 


* 


iter, vol. I. p. 155. 
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usual for a county to pay for the schooling of children 
who are placed upon the register, but do not attend the 
school. Such are some of the consequences of the pre- 
sent system, even where the assessors and commission- 
ers faithfully comply with the requisitions of the law, 
and parents avail themselves of its privileges. 

But from the want ofidue attention on the part of those 
officers, or from the culpable neglect or mistaken pride 
of parents, it frequently- happens that the children of 
the poor do not reap the benefit of even the precarious 
provision which is made for them by the act of 1809.— 
In many counties the law isa dead letter. To reyise it 
and provide a more efficient system, may therefore be 
considered as one of the most urgent duties of the legis- 
lature. ‘Educate the poor” is one of the soundest 
maxims, one of the most important admonitions, which 
can reach, and dwell upon the mind of a republican law- 
giver. 

In those parts of the state, where the population is 
sufficiently dense to render it practicable, the committee 
would earnestly recommend the adoption of the Lan- 
casteran system of instruction. Its superior excellence 
in the education of the poor, is fully exemplified, in ‘The 
first School District,’ and the committee can see no rea- 
son why it may not with equal success be introduced 
into the various towns and boroughs throughout the 
commonwealth. ‘Teachers may be qualified in the Mo- 
del School, at Philadelphia, free of any charge. The 
expense incident to the establishment of each school 
will be trifling, and the annual saving will afterwards be 
great. 

The Committee also respectfully call the attention of 
the Senate to a bill on its files, reported by this commit- 
tee, containing provisions which will, in the apprehen- 
sion of the committee, remedy some of the most promi- 
nent defects in the present law, and provide more effec- 
tually for the education of the poor gratis. 


Upon consulting the acts of Assembly, we find the 
following incorporations and appropriations, since the 
above report was delivered. 

1822. Warren Academy, incorporated in Warren co. 

and 5U0 acres of land granted. 

Franklin Academy, Venango county, patent 
for two lots. 

Strasburgh Academy, incorp. Lancaster co. 

Act for the education of the poor gratis, and for 
laying a foundation of a general system of 
education throughout the Commonwealth, 
passsed, 

Annuity to Deaf & Dumb continued for 4 years. 

$3000 annually for 7 years to be paid to Dick- 
inson College. 

$1000 annually for 4 years to be paid to Jeffer- 
son College.—A supplementary act passed, 
authorising the Trustees of Jefferson Col- 
lege to elect ten additional ‘Trustees, who 


1825. 


—_—__— 


1824. 


1825. 
1826. 


may be residents of the city and county of 


Phuladelphia, and which additional Trustees, 
or any six of them, may be appointed by the 
General Beard of Trustees, a committee to 
superintend the Medical Department, giving 
instruction in the city of Philadelphia, with 
such powers as to the appointment and re- 
moval of ‘Trustees, the holding public com- 
mencements and conferring degrees, as the 
General Board of Trustees at Canonsburg 
may direct.” No degree of M. D. to be 
conferred unless the candidate shall be 21 
years of axe, and shall have actually studied 
medicine for the term of three years, under 
the direction of some respectable practi- 
tioner, and attended at least two full 
courses in Anatomy, Surgery, Practice of 
Medicine, Materia Medica, Midwifery, and 
Chemistry, or one at this, and one at some 
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respectable college in the United States. 
No student shall be required to pay any ma- 
triculating fee, nor for signature of diploma. 
No professor shall require more than 15 dol- 
lars from each student for the season; and 
no student shall be required to pay any fee 
for his attendance on a third course. 

* La Fayette Cotiece,” at Easton, established 
and incorporated. 

Washington Cotrecx, to receive 1000 dollars 
annually for 4 years. 

2400 dollars annually for 4 years, to the West- 
ern University. 

Clearfield Academy incorporated, 2000 dollars 
granted—1000 to buildings, 1000 to perma- 
nent fund, when 1000 shall have been raised 
by private subscription. 

Milford Academy, incorporated in Pike county, 
and 2000 dollars granted. 

Mifflinburgh Academy, incorporated in Union 
county—2000 dollars granted. 

“Lancaster County” Academy, in Lancaster 
co.—3000 dollars granted. 

Union Academy at Doylestown, Bucks county, 
incorporated. 

‘Madison College,” established and incorpo- 
rated, Uniontown, Fayette county. 

Allegheny College, 1000 dollars annually for 4 
years. 

. An act to provide for the education of children 
at the public expense in the eity of Pitts- 
burg. 

5000 dollars granted to Madison College. 
1000 do. to Beach Woods Academy, Wayne co 


1827. 





PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 


| We would invite the attention of our readers to the 
| following interesting letter from Mr. Livingston, on the 
| subject of the penitentiary system, which is shortly to 
| be discussed by the Legislature. His long devotion to 
| investigations connected with this subject, has amply 
| qualified him to advise; and his recommendations shoukd 
| not be disregarded, without mature consideration. 


FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 
| LETTER ON PENAL LAW AND PENITENTIARY 
DISCIPLINE. 

From the’Hon. Edward Livingston, to Roberts Vaux. 
Red Hook, N. Y. October 25, 1828: 


You are one of the very few, my good friend, to 
whom, at this period of general excitement; I could ven- 
' ture to speak with the hope of being listened to, on any 
| other topic than those of the election or the tariff.— 
| Whatever may be our opinions and preferences on these 
subjects, yet there are others which have so much en- 
grossed our thoughts, and interested our feelings, that 
we have never found time to settle between us the great 
concerns of the nation, and have conversed more fre- 
quently on reforms in penal lew and prison discipline, 
than on those required in the government of the coun- 
try. Leaving, then, the majority of the people, under, 
the direction of that wise Providence which speaks 
through their voice, to determine between the candi- 
dates for their favour, let me endeavour, by this letter, to 
supply some observations I was prevented from offering 
to you, verbally, by my sudden departure when last in 
your city. 

The substitution of Iabour as a punishment, instead of 
death and other bodily sufferings, has at different peri- 
ods entered into the theories of ingenious writers, and 
in some degree into the practice of certain nations; but 
I think you have sufficiently shown, that to Pennsylva- 
nia, and the wise foresight of its phi” pthropic founder 
we owe the first successful experimeé © prove that se . 











clusion and laborious habits may be made the means at 
once of punishment, reformation and example. False 
economy and a fatal inattention to the principles which 
produced this success, destroyed its effects almost as 
soon as they were felt; and in Pennsylvania, as well as 
in all the states which had followed her example, the sys- 
tem was found to be inefficient in the exact degree in 
which the seclusion became less strict, and in which the 
labour was enforced by chains or stripes. The promis- 
cuous association of convicts produced an enormous in- 
crease both in the number and atrocity of offences; and 
it became evident that no reform could be expected, 
while it was suffered to exist. Classification had been 
tried in England, and partially here, but it was found to 
be an incomplete remedy—that system could only be 
perfected by individual seclusion: because, even when 
the class was reduced to two, one of them would gene- 
rally be found qualified to corrupt the other; and if the 
rare case should occur, of two persons who had arrived 
at the same precise point of depravity, and the rarer cir- 
cumstance of the keeper’s discernment being success- 
fully employed in associating them, their approximation 
would increase the common stock of guilt. The con- 
viction of this truth, and the necessity of providing a 
remedy for the evil, appears to have suggested different 
plans, all of them in different degrees corrective of the 
present abuse, The corrupting influence of promiscu- 
ous association was found to be the greatest during the 
night, when unchecked by the presence of keepers, 
unemployed by labour, every opportunity was offered 
for confirming old offenders, and initiating the young in 
the mysteries of vice and crime. An obvious improve- 
ment, therefore, was a separate dormitory for each con- 
vict. ‘To continue this seclusion during the day, would 
be expensive, because the accommodations must be en- 
larged, and the indemnity to be expected from the pri- 
soner’s solitary labour would be less if he were employ- 
ed, or nothing if he were kept in idleness. Economy 
here again intervened, and suggested that strict discip- 
line during the day might supply the place of seclusion, 
prevent corrupting intercourse, and increase the profits 
of the establishment by forced and social labour. This 
is the foundation of Mr. Lynds’ plan. It has been adopt- 
ed at Auburn and Sing Sing, and with a partial success, 
which I much fear may arrest the penitentiary system in 
its progress to that point of perfection at which all its 
advocates expect it to arrive. 

It may have this effect in two ways—first, by making 
us content with a partial improvement, and relaxing our 
endeavours to perfect it; but principally by the error of 
attributing to the system, effects which are only due to 
the talent by which it is conducted; just as the worst 
government may be so administered as to produce more 
aay wee J than the best, when the power is placed in 

ad hands. Compared with the discipline in the prisons 
of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and I may add, 
most of the other penitentiaries in the United States, 
that of Auburn and Sing Sing is greatly superior; but 
it does not, and can not from the nature of things, ever 
approach perfection, if we allow reformation to enter 
into our views, and if we wish to guard against the abuse 
of authority. The founder of the system did not ex- 
pect reformation. Ina letter with which he favoured 
me some time ago on the subject, he considered it as 
hopeless: and although by the late returns it appears 
that a portion of the convicts have shown signs of amend- 
ment after their discharge, yet they are too few in pro- 
pvttion to the whole number, and the time is too short 
to give any certainty of the system’s producing this ef- 
fect. Where fifty or sixty convicts, selected for their 
aptitude for a particular trade or work, not from any fit- 
ness of moral fecling, are associated in the same shop, 
it 1s Next to an impossibility that one or two keepers 
should prevent their communication with each other, 
be these keepcrs ever so vigilant, even supposing them 
to be inaccessible to corruption, or to a feeling of com- 
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passion inconsistent with duty. Here again 1 have the 
authority of Mr. Lynds, who tells me, in substance, that 
his greatest difficulty was to find keepers who were not 
apt to err on the side of indulgence. But suppose this 
difficulty conquered, and the convicts placed under that 
immediate inspection of task masters willing to enforce 
the most rigid discipline—one keeper to every ten would 
not be sufficient to watch the whispers, the looks, the 
sighs, by which the association of ideas and reminiscen- 
ces of guilt would be kept up, and plans of new ar- 
rangements formed to be executed un their discharge; 
and were there no other knowledge gained, that of each 
other’s person is a serious objection to this social labour, 
It is not extraordinary that this system should have 
admirers; every visiter must admire the cleanliness, or- 
der, laborious exertion, and silence which reign in the 
shops, and the military parade of the conyicts in their 
march to and from their labour is imposing. But the 
visiter does not see, nor can the keeper see, at all times, 
the signs of intelligence, or hear the whispers of com- 
munication that are made, and must from the nature of 
things be made, between the most abandoned. felons, 
working for years in the same shop, within a few feet of 
each other. Strict discipline, we are told, prevents 
this—those who are detected are instantly punished, and 
the fear of a new infliction keeps them silent. It will 
make them cautious; but it must change their nature not 
only as malefactors, but as men, if it does not increase 
their desire of communicating with each other while 
there is a possibility of doing it unobserved; and that 
such a possibility exists it woulda be vain to deny—not 
only during the time of labour, when a word addressed 
to one standing within a few feet could not be heard 
further than was intended, by reason of the clanking of 
hammers and the noise of machinery, but along the line 
of the lock march, in going to and returning from la- 
bour, when the lips of each man are placed within a few 
inches of the ear of the one who precedes him, a situa- 
tion infinitely well calculated for passing the word of 
revolt or establishing conventional signs of intelligence 
from the rear to the front of the line almost with elec- 
trical rapidity. ‘The endeavour to overcome these faci- 
lities for communication, although it can never perfectly 
succeed, must be sustained by placing unlimited power 
in the hands, not only of the warden, but every subor- 
dinate keeper. Immediate chastisement by the inflic- 
tion of stripes!—the whole system is based upon this. 
Every under keeper may beat any convict without any 
kind of restrictions. He has only to suppose an irreve- 
rent look, or a sign of intelligence, and it is his duty to 
apply the whip—there can be no check. He says he 
saw a sign made by one convict to another; the convict 
denies having made or intended it, and he is beaten— 
not only to punish him for having made the sign, but 
until he confesses that he did make it. ‘This is not only 
what may happen, but what has happened, and what has 
received the solemn sanction of a court of justice, as a 
necessary and legal power to be vested, not in the war- 
den or inspectors, but in the under keepers. _Now, will 
any one say that this power vested in subordinate hands 
is not liable to be abused, and, as itis declared to be dis- 
cretionary, abused with impunity; or that a system which 
can only be supported by such an investiture of power 
can be, as it has been termed, a perfect model for imita- 
tion? The worst portion of it, im my opinion, Is not the 
facility it gives to corrupting associations or to arranging 
plans of escape. In both these particulars it is infinitely 
superior te any other existing institution of the kind. — 
But it is in this, that it enables the lowest officer of the 
penitentiary, at his will, to alter the punishment direct- 
ed by law, to one that the law has discarded as too une- 
qual and demoralizing and degrading to be inflicted, 
and thus to increase the punishment of a slight offence 
to a degree greater than that designated for one of a 
deeper dye:—And in this, that a system of labour car 
ried on by stripes is not (for the reasons stated in my 
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introductory report to the code of prison discipline) 
calculated to produce reformation, which I hold to bea 
most essential object in any plan of criminal law. 

As opposed to this system I have ventured to propose 
one based upon labour in seclusion; asa relief from se- 
clusion without labour; succeeded gradually by instruc- 
tion, and labour in classified society; labour not co-er- 
ced, but granted as a favour; and instruction given as 
the reward of industry and good conduct, not enforced 
asatask. You will have seen the details in my code of 
prison discipline. Whether your opinion and mine agree 
as to those details I know not, but I am sure we do in 
the utility of seclusion accompanied by moral, religious 
and scientific instruction and useful manual labour, 

{ was myself deceived by supposing that the report 
of the Committee of the Senate had been adopted as 
the ground work of your penitentiary discipline, and 
that absolute solitude without labour was to be substitu- 
ted for your present plan. But your verbal explanations 
have convinced me of my error, and I wonder exceed- 
ingly that those in your several instructive publications, 
have not also convinced others that the design of the 
new Philadelphia Penitentiary is not to inflict the dread- 
ful punishment of absolute solitude without Jaboar and 
without instruction. This has been improperly assumed 
in all the parallels between the Auburn discipline and 
that of your state; and discarding (as is very properly 
done) the discipline of the old penitentiary, the ques- 
tion has been argued as if the consequence of not taking 
the Auburn plan would be a resort to absolute solitude, 
asa punishment. If this were the case, I should be in- 
clined to adopt the former with all its inconveniences. 
But not believing this to be a necessary alternative, I 
cannot but lament the efforts that are making to induce 
your legislature to abandon the experiment which your 
noble building is so well calculated for making with ef- 
fect. Your state has gone to great expense to solve by 
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crime, could direct punishments as strongly as those 
who entertain opinions different from mine. But I be- 
lieve convicts to be men, bad men, it is true, but bad 
from example, from poverty, from vice, from idleness, 
from intemperance, from the indulgence of evil passions; 
that there are not many who, by counteracting these 
causes, cannot be reclaimed; and that vou do more 
good, and save more expense to the state, and secure the 
safety of its citizens in a greater degree, by reforming 
joe of them, than by punishing and then releasing ten 
others. The punishment of these ten acts on their 
fears, and on those of others as an example; but so does 
\the punishment by which you have reformed the one: 
he will have no inclination to resume his inroads on so- 
ciety; the ten others will recur to theirs upon every oc- 
| casion on which they flatter themselves that it can be 
| done with impunity, and of all calculations of false eco- 
nomy the greatest is that which considers the cost of re- 
forming a prisoner as a useless expense. Discharging 
an unreformed thief, is tantamount to authorizing a tax 
of an unlimited amount to be raised on individuals. Cal- 
culate the amount annually Iost by theft alone, besides 
the property destroyed by other offences; and you will 
find it amounts fo a mach larger sum than the interest 
of all those which are required for your reformatory es- 
tablishments, and this expense is borne by a few unfor- 
tunate individuals perhaps the Teast able to sustain it. 
| Thercfore i; would be no false estimate (and I hope itis 
not an irreverent one) to say that the interest and peace 
of the dwellers upon earth, are promoted by the refor- 
mation of convictsin the same degree with the joy which 
as we are taught, is felt by the inhabitants of heaven on 
the conversion of sinners. The numerous and highly 
respectable advocates for the Auburn plan think that its 
| discipline joined to the many other advantages it is ac- 
| knowledged to possess is calculated to produce reforma- 
tion, and therefore very naturally urge its adoption by 


experiment (the best of all means) the great questions, | the other states; but if I might be permitted to judge, 
whether convicts cannot, by a judicious treatment, be | I should say that they urge it with rather too much of 
reformed as well as punished by the same process; whe- | the exclusive spirit that belongs to sectarian controversy , 
ther they may not be made examples to follow in their | That plan has done much. Why should they discou- 
lives after punishment, as they are examples to avoid in | rage experiments founded on at Jeast plausible reasons, 
their conduct preceding it. Whether the whip is the = do mere; and why should they represent the one you 


most proper instrument to inculcate lessons of religion, 
morality, industry and science; and whether a man will 
love labour the better for having been forced by the in- 
fliction or the fear of the lash to perform a certain quan- 
tity of it every day? Would it be wise to abandon this 
experiment at the very moment that you have incurred 
all the expense it required, and overcome all the diffi- 
culties it at first presented? Besides, it seems to me 
that if I were a Pennsylvanian, without the fullest con- 
viction that the plan devised by Penn, and s0 success- 
fully executed in the State afterwards, was impractica- 
ble, I should never consent to abanclon it for one founded 
on directly opposite principles. I shonld feel some 
State pride (and surely there can be no better founda- 
tion on which to place it) in showing that as Pennsylva- 
nia was the first to propose the system, so she would 
have the credit of bringing it to perfection. I would 
not be dazzled by the praise that has been bestowed on 


the Auburn plan, or debarred by the erroneous view | 


that has been taken of your own; I would closely scru- 
tinize the former, to discover to what part its success is 
due; I would follow that, but would not copy those 
parts which diverge from the principles on which all pe- 
nitentiary punishments ought to be founded. ‘The se- 


clusion by night, which Mr. Lynds introduced, was a | 


great step towards perfection; the indiscriminate asso- 
ciation by day was a retrograrle movement, the ill effects 
of which are partiafly counteracted by thu severe dis- 


are about to try as a system of solitary imprisonment 
without Jabour or instruction, which, unless I greatly 
' misunderstand it, is to combine both’? But I find I am 
| writing a treatise instead of a letter, the only object of 
| which when I began it was to press upon you earnestly 
| the importance of persevering in the plan of combining 
| solitary imprisonment with instruction and Jabour (nei- 
ther of them coerced) as the modes which may most 
‘reasonably be expected to produce the end we have in 
view; and to keep social labour and social instruetion in 
classes, is a reward to stimulate to exertion and improve- 
| ment. 
I have now done, but itis ‘‘very stuff of the con- 
science” with me, never to write or speak on this sub- 
ject without saying that whatever partial good you may 
do by penitentiary punishments, nothing radically im- 
| portant can be effected, unless you “begin (as the fairy 
| tale has it) at the beginning.” Force education upon 
| the people, instead of forcing them to labour as a pun- 
\ishment for crimes which the degradation of ignorance 
has induced them to commit; teach religion and science 
and a simple system of penal law in your primary schools; 
adopt a system of penal procedure that shall be expedi- 
tious, gratuitous, easily understood, and that shall banish 
,all hope of escape from the defects of form, as well as 
every vexation to the parties or the witnesses. Provide 
| subsistence for the poor who cannot labour, and employ- 
/ment for those who can. Bit above all do not force 








cipline of personal chastisement by stripes, a :practice | those whom you are obliged to imprison before trial 
more mjurious than the evil it purports to correct. J | be they innocent or guilty, into that contaminating so- 
am not, in what I say to you and have published to the | ciety from which, after they are found to be guilty, you 
world on this subject, governed by any sickly feeling of | arc so anxious to keep them. Remember that in Phila- 
compassion for the sufferings of convicts, If I had | delphia as well as in New York, more than two thou- 
the powers, and thought them neces:ary to prevent | sand five hundred are annually committed; of whom not 
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one fourth are found to be guilty; and that thus you 
have introduced every year more than 1800 persons pre- 
sumed to be innocent, into a school where every vice 
and every crime is taught by the ablest masters, and we 
shut our eyes to this enormous evil, and inconsistently 
go on preaching the necessity of seclusion and labeur, 
and industry after conviction, as if Penitentiaries were 
the only places in which the contamination of evil so- 
ciety were to be dreaded. Why will not Pennsylvania 
take the lead in perfecting the work she began; and in- 
stead of patchwork legislation that can never be efiec- 
tual, establish a complete system, in which all the differ- 
ent but mutually dependant subjects of education, pau- 
perism, penal Jaw, and prison discipline should be em- 
braced’ Iam preaching I know to the converted, when 
J urge the consideration of these subjects upon you: but 
mutual exhortation is of service even between those who 
think alike, and there is no cause to the success of 
which I would more willingly devote my fecble talents 
and the exertions of my life, including as it does the 
cause of religion, humanity and social order, than the 
one which forms the subject of this letter; there is none 
I am sure more interesting to you, and therefore 1 will 
mix with it no other than that of the high esteem with 
which Iam always, my dear sir, your friend and humble 
servant, 
EDW. LIVINGSTON. 
Roperts Vaux, Esq. 





We have frequently expressed our desire to be fur- 
nished with information respecting the different portions 
of-the interior of the state; but have, excepting in one 
or two instances, never received a communication upon 
the subject. We are therefore happy to see the remarks 
contained in the following communication to the United 
States Gazette, and hope they will arrest the attention of 
gentlemen of leisure and ability to communicate facts 
respecting their immediate neighbourhoeds. Such in- 
formation is very desirable to persons at a distance, and 
can only be accurately obtained from those who reside 
in the districts described. In every town and county, 
there must be certainly some one capable of imparting 
such information and having the leisure to do it. We 
have therefore been surprised at its being so generally 
neglected—especially as most men feel some pride in 


exhibiting the advantages possessed by the section of 


country or town in which they reside. “We hape that 
hereafter we shall not have so much reason to complain 
upon this subject. Communications made to us, will be 
recorded in a permanent form, and as soon as received. 


PENNSYLVANIA TOWNS. 


This state is characterized by its honesty and solidity, 
and the plodding, straight-forward industry of the citi- 
zens. ‘There is nothing now done upon fictitious capi- 
tal, but allupon a solid foundation; consequently every 
step we make, is so much gained; for we have no ap- 
prehension of a retrograde movement. The natural 
advantages of the state are immense; and the improve- 
ments in progress, will induce to their rapid and full de- 
velopement. True, we have nothing like the lake coun- 
try in the state of New York; but then we are exempt 
from the destructive fevers that annually visit those sec- 
tions, which otherwise would be as delightful as the 
imagination could well conceive. Nearly one third of 
Pennsylvania is mountainous and broken land, which 
adds to the purity and salubrity of the atmosphere; and 
it is remarkable that the fertility of the extended val- 
leys with wnich this state abounds, is usually in propor- 
tion to the sterility of the mountains by which they are 
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surrounded. It is a reproach upon the Philadelphians, 
that in general they know so little of the interior of the 

state; and this reproach is frequently made by intelli- 
gent men residing west of the mountains, without re- 
flecting that the ignorance of our citizens on this inter- 

esting subject, is na great degree attributable to those 

who make the complaint. At all events, they might 
throw much light upon the subject; but they hide their 
light under a bushel, and wonder that we do not see it. 

If one or two competent men in each county, were to 
go to the trouble of preparing a full description of their 

respective counties, and publish the result of their re- 

searches in the village papers, the information would be 

eagerly copied into the city prints, and by such means, 

the evil complained of, would ina great degree be re- 

moved. Besides, such information would lead to emi- 

gration, and the consequent improvement of the state. 

Descriptions of the villages in paragraphs even as brief 
as the following, would be acceptable to the Philadel- 
phians. ‘These remarks are extracted from a journal 
kept during a journey into the interior last summer: 

Jounstown, in Cambria county, is about seven miles 
from the base of the Allegheny mountain, at the junc- 
tion of Stony Creek and the Little Conemaugh, about 
two hundred roeds above the Connemaugh. The vil- 
lage contains about two hundred inhabitants, and thirty 
tenantable houses, with out houses, two taverns, five 
stores, and one mill. A basin forthe western division of 
the Pennsylvania canal, it is supposed, will be made in 
the heart of the town, which has occasioned a rapid 
rise in the value of property. The town is regularly 
laid out, on a plot of upwards of two hundred acres of 
ground, completely surrounded by mountains. ‘The 
water advantages are very considerable, affording a di- 
rect communication with Pittsburg. 

ExsEnspure, the county town of Cambria, is situated 
on the Allegheny mountain, and commands a grand and 
extensive view of the surrounding country. It contains 
about thirty houses, two meeting houses, a third build- 
ing, five taverns, seven stores, and a post officc; a hand- 
some brick academy was built by an appropriation from 
the state, but there is at present no teacher in it, as they 
are unable to fix upon a suitable person, the Welsh po- 
pulation withing to have a North Britton, and the oppo- 
sing party a preceptor who will teach the dead lan- 
guages, which it must be allowed, are Jess understood on 
the mountain, than the language of Fluellen. Religious 
prejudices, also, I understand, prevent an understand- 
ing on this subject. A new court house has been erect- 
ed, but not sooner than it was wanted. The courtshave 
been held for years in the second story of an old rickety 
wooden building, the lower story being occupied as a 
Some years ago a ludicrous circumstance took 
place in consequence of this proximity of the hall of 
justice and the place of punishment. One of the inde- 
pendents of the mountain, attending court, became so . 
noisy that his conduct finally amounted to a contempt, 
and Judge Young, in order to maintain the dignity of 
his station, found it necessary to commit him to prison, 
The unruly litigant was accordingly conducted from the 
upper apartment to that beneath, and justice again mov- 
ed on without interruption. But this triumph was of 
short duration—for but a short time had elapsed, when 
the clamour made by the advocate addressing the jury, 
was drowned by a stentorian voice singing psalms be- 
neath, Acommand was issued to silence the prisoner; 
but he was in a state to laugh at the order; he knew his 
hour, and determined to exercise it. He went further; 
he hired a fellow prisoner to assist him in his devotions, 
and together they sent forth such a discordant noise, that 
the judge, in self defence, was compelled to adjourn 
the court until the time for which he had committed the 
prisoner should expire. The new court house will pre- 
vent arecurrence of. this novel case, which, though not 
reported, is of quite as much consequence as many to 
be found in the book, recorded with the opinions of the 
judges seriatim. 
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Purtiirspune is a handsome village, in Clearfield 
county, on the Moshannon; it contains about forty hou- 
ses, three taverns, and two stores. Mr. Phillip’simprove- 
ments on the property where he resides, on the border 
of the village, are extensive and handsome. His screw 
factory, and other iron works, are in the vicinity of the 
town. 

Binmincnam is the name of a small village, on a 
branch of the Juniata, above Huntingdon; it is built on 
the side of a hill, and contains twenty seven dwelling 
houses, five stores and two taverns. It is a thriving 
place, and consilerable business is transacted in it. In 
1824, it contained but nine houses, and was incorpora- 
ted as aborough during the last session of the legisla- 
ture. There are different mills in the neighbourhood. 
A Baptist church is being built. A lead mine, near the 
village, was worked upwards of twenty years ago. 


we 





THE SUSQUEHANNA GRAPE. 

About a year, ago we obtained some cuttings of a 
grape vine which was discovered by Mr. Dininger, on 
an island in the Susquehanna, called Brushy Island. Of 
these cuttings we sent a few to Col. Carr, the proprie- 
tor of Bartram’s Botanic Garden, near Philadelphia, and 
a few to the Messrs. Landreths. At the time, we gave 
a description of the fruit, from haying seen a solitary 
bunch, which excited considerable curiosity, and among 
judges doubts of its being —- The present sea- 
son, about the beginning of September, Mr. Dininger 
visited the island, and procured a basket full of the 
grapes, fully ripe, which he brought to Lancaster, and 
divided among his friends: We are now, therefore, 
enabled to speak more fully on the subject, 

Brushy Island, upon which this vine was found, is un- 
inhabited and uncultivated, the soil alluvial, and subject 
to overflow. The vine runs upon a large Sycamore, 
spreading through the top- branches, to the height of 
forty or fifty feet from the ground, and appears to have 
grown with the tree, the root being twenty or thirty 
feet from the tree. The wood, leaf, and early shoots, 
very much resemble what is here called Miller’s Bur- 
gundy; and the fruit, in colour and flavour, but in size 
is much larger. It was observed, that the fruit obtained 
in September, 1827, was a deep brown; that of the pre- 
sent season, some were brown, and others adeep black. 
The difference was accounted for by Mr. Dininger, who 
stated that the brown buncltes were those that were 
shaded from the sun by the thick foliage of the tree; but 
those exposed to the sun were black. Some of the 
bunches procured this season were very fine, and set 
closely upon the stem—fruit, the size of the Powell 
grape, skin thin, xo pulp, a sweet water, seed small, fla- 
vour equal to the celebrated Black Irince, and not infe- 
rior to any foreign grape, for the table. 


the Susquehanna Grape, he expresses a doubt of its 
the leaf, and the fruit, from all that have been heretofore 
discovered in our country, Ne concludes, by observing 
that it may being a native; beeause it differs materially in 
the wood,be a hybrid, the seed being probably carried by 
x bird; but if it be a seedling, it isnaturalized to our cli- 
mate, & therefore to be as much prized as ifindigenous. 

I believe it to be a truth, that no native grape was 
previously found, tnat did not possess a secondary skin, 
enclosing a stringy pulp, and most of them possessing a 
husky flayour, proving their affinity to the Fox. But 
because this one found on the Susquehanna is an excep- 
tion—because it possesses all the delicate sweetness, 
tenderness of skin, and delicious flavour of the most es- 
teemed exotics, we are not willing to concede that it is 
not entitled to be classed among the native productions 
of our soil. 

In favour of its being purely of American Origin, we 
will state, that the island on which it was found, has 
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Eshleman’s falls, the approach to it is difficult, and that it 
has rarely been visited, except by the proprictor, an aged 
man named Fales, lately deceased, who did not trouble 
himself about grapes, either native or foreign; and 
merely used it as a place to turn young cattle upon in the 
summer season, . ‘The sycamore, of which it is the para- 
site, appears to be about forty years old, and the vine is 
rooted about thirty feet from the stem of the tree, under 
a pile of drift wood, from which it runs along the ground, 
in company with three other vines of the Fox, or chicken 
variety, apparently of the same age, and, interwoven, 
climb the tree together. From appearances I should 
judge that the tree is not older than the vine—that the 
young sycamorc in its growth carried the vine with it. 

At the period in which this vine must have taken root, 
foreign grapes were little known in the United States* 
and then their cultivation was confined to the neighbor- 
hood of the great Atlantic cities. 

None of the foreign varieties we have seen, corre- 
spond in appearance with this fruit, for though the 
wood and leaf of Miller’s Burgundy are so similar, as 
scarcely to be distinguished apart, yet the bunches and 
fruit of that ofthe Susquehanna are much larger. 

During the last season, the caterpillar was very nume- 
rous and destructive, stripping the apple and pear, and 
attacking the vine, soas not only to destroy the leaf, but 
in many cases injure the fruit; their ravages were 
chiefly confined to the foreign grape. In my garden, 
the Isabella remained untouched, the Alexander was 
touched but very slightly, while every leaf on the fine 
green grape of Provence, was devoured, and even the 
Powell grape suffered severely; yet Mr. Dininger as- 
sures me that when he was gathering the Susquehanna 
grape among the branches of the lofty sycamore, on 
Brushy Island, last September, the tree was completely 
shorn by the caterpillars, but not a leaf of the vine was 
injured, 

Again—we have many stories related through the 
country, by persons worthy of credit, of the delicious 
grapes found upon the islands of the Susquehanna. 
Some described as white, some red, black, purple, &c. 
without pulp, and. all ripening in August and Septem- 
ber. It was these reports, that urged several gentle- 
men to the pursuit, which has heen so far crowned with 
success, in the discovery of the kind I have described. 
I was one of several citizens who visited Brushy Island 
in the autumn of 1827, and saw the vine, and from the 
observations then made, and facts that have since come 
to my knowlege, I have no doubt that there does exist 
in those islands a variety of grapes, equal for the table 
or for wine, to any that have been imported; and that 
they are purely native. 

From what I have said, it will be understood that Iam 
of opinion, that we have native grapes, equal to the fo- 
reign in every respect, with this advantage, that being 


‘ : | indigenous, they are of a hardy nature, and do not suffer 
In a letter received from Col. Carr, on the subject of 


by our climate, nor so severely by our insects as those of 
France or Italy. It will be asked, why have not these 
fine grapes been discovered sooner? To this I will an- 
swer—They have been discovered, but not by persons 
who were aware of their value; and when described to 
those who were, doubts have arisen of the truth of the 
description; or upon examining the vines, the fruit, the 
only and best proof, which as a member of the bar would 
say, the nature of the case could admit, had disappeared. 
The cat-bird, is an excellent judge of the flavour of the 
grape, and the mocking-bird is as celebrated for its 
taste in fruit as in music. These warblers abound io 
the islands of the Susquehanna, build among the branch- 
es of the vine, and contend with the pheasant, the 
robbin, and the roving children of the neighbourhood, 
for the most delicious berries. Hence it is, that we 
scarcely meet with the fruit in that state as to be able to 
judge of its value. If we arrive a few days before the 
fruit is ripe, the taste refuses to detect its quality—if we 
arrive a few days after, there is nothing left for us, but 


never been inhabited; that lying immediately ‘below | the red, black, and white Fox, the sour chicken—disap- 
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pointment—and a suspicion, that we have been impos- 
ed upon by idlc tales. 

Of the grape now discovered, we understand there 
are from two to three hundred plants in the possession 
of different gentlemen in this neighbourhood, in vigor- 
ous growth, independent of those in the possession of 
Col. Carr-and the Messrs. Landreths, of Philadelphia. 
I have a few, which I shall continue to nurse, from an 
opinion that this kind will prove very valuable. Another 
year will afford a sufficient foundation for a stock in the 
United States.— Lancaster Gazette. 





SMALL NOTES. 


The following law goes into operation on the first of 


January next, and merits the attention of those who 
hold small notes. 


An act concerning small notes for payment of money— 


passed at the last session of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature. 


Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in general assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by 
the authority of the same, That from and after the first 
day of January next, it shall not be lawful for any per- 
son or persons, or body corporate, with the intention to 
create or put into circulation, or continue the circulation, 
a paper circulating medium, to issue, circulate, or di- 
rectly or indirectly caused to be issued or circulated, 
any note, bill, check, ticket, or paper, purporting or 
evidencing, or intended to purport or evidence, that 
any sum less than five dollars will be paid to the order 
of any person, or to any person receiving or holding 
such note, bill, check, ticket, or paper, or to be the 
bearer of the same, or that it will be received in pay- 
ment of any debt or demand, or that the bearer of the 
same, or any person receiving or holding the same, will 
be entitled to receive any goods or effects of the value 
of any sum less than five dollars; and that from and after 
the said first day of January next, it shall not be lawful 
for any person or persons, or body corporate, to make, 
issue, Or pay away, pass, exchange, or transfer, or 


cause to be made, issued, paid away, passed, exchang- | 
ed, transferred, any bank note, bill, ticket, or paper, | 


purporting to be a bank note, or calculated to be circu- 


lated as a bank note, of any less denomination than five 


dollars. 


Sect. 2. And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That any and every person or persons and bo- 
dy corporates, offending against any of the provisions of 
the first section of this act, shall forfeit and pay for every 
such offence, the sum of five dollars, to be recovered by 
any person suing for the same, as debts of like amount 
are by law recoverable, one-half for his own use, and 
the other half to be for the use of the overseers, guar- 
dians, or directors of the poor, of the city, county, cis- 
trict, or township, within which such offence shall have 
been committed. 

Sect. 3. And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, Tha tno such note, bill, check, ticket, or pa- 
per, mentioned in the first section of this act, shall be 
held or taken to be void or of null effect by reason there- 
of, but all suits and actions may be brought and sustain- 
ed on such note, bill, check, ticket, or paper, and any 
thing contained hereju to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing; and in such suits or actions, if the same shall be de- 
termined in favour of the plaintiff, judgment shall be 
rendered on the principal sum due on such note, bill, 
check, ticket, or paper, together with interest thereon, 
at the rate hereinafter provide@for; and full costs. 

Sect. 4, And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That any person or persons; or body corpo- 
rate, who shall endorse, or in any way put his or their 
name upon the same, shall be liable to pay to any holder 
thereof, together with the principal sum expressed 
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| therein, interest to be calculated at and after the rate 
of twenty per cent. per annum, from the time when 
such note, bill, check, or paper, was first issued; and 
that without any demand on the drawer or acceptor, or 
‘any endorser or party to the same. 

Sect. 6. And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That in the trial or hearing of any suit or ac- 
| tion, which may be brought on any such note, cheek, 

bill, tickct, or paper, if the time whenthe same was 
first issucd shall not be clearly proven, then the same 
| shall be deemed and taken to have been first issued one 
_ year before the bringing of such suit or action, and in- 
| terest shall be calculated thereon at the rate uf twenty 
per cent. accordingly. 
| Sect. 7. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
‘the authority aforesaid, That so much of the fifth see- 
ition of the act passed the eleventh day of April, eigh- 
' teen hundred and twenty-seven, entitled An act to esta- 
'blish a bank in the county of Lebanon, and for other 
| purposes, as prohibiting any bank incorporated by this 
| commonwealth from receiving after the first of Septem- 
| ber last, any notes of banks not authorised by the laws of 
this state, of a lower denomination than five dollars, be, 
|and the same is hereby suspended until the first day of 
January next, and it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth to cause this act to be published 
immediately after its passage, in at least one newspaper 
in each county in which a newspaper may be published, 
‘for the space of one month, immediately previous to 
| the first day of January next, and to forward a copy of 
| the same to each ofthe prothonotaries of the respective 
courts in the respective counties of this commonwealth, 
to be by him put up in his office, and to be read by him 
| on the first and third days of each term,.in open court 
| for the ensuing year. 





NER MIDDLESWARTH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
DANIEL STURGEON, 
Speaker of the Senate, 
Approved—the twelfth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight. 
J. ANDREW_SHULZE. 


LAW CASE, 
Samuel Cook, 2 District Gourt. 
vs. Present, Judge Coxe. 
Thomas Taylor & Carson. 5 Nov. 20th, 1828. 
This was an action brought by Samuel Cook, a sea- 
' man belonging to the brig Mexico, against Thomas Tay- 
lor, captain, and Carson, mate of said vessel, to 
‘recover damages for an assault and battery, and other 
| grievances alleged to have been committed by the de- 
| fendants upon the person of the plaintiff, im the month 
of May, 1828. 
The deposition given in evidence by the plaintiff, 
stated that the defendants on the 20th May, at St. Tho- 
| mas, beat the plaintiff with hand-spikes, and afterwards’ 
lashed bis feet to the deck, and his wrists to the rigging, 
in which situation he was kept two hours. Next morn- 
ing the mate ordered him to go to work, but he refused 
aud complained that he was sick and stiff with the treat- 
ment he had received. The mate beat him with a rope’s 
end, and by order of the captain went on shore for a 
corporal and guard, and had him confined in prison from 
Friday to Sunday. The next day the vessel sailed for 
| Santa Cruz, where he deserted, was arrested, confined 
| in prison, and afterwards brought on board and lashed 
to the boom, with his hands tied above his head, for 7 
days, exposed to the weather, &c. 
On behalf of the defendants it was proved, that the 
' plaintiff refused to stand watch, and commenced the at- 
| tack upon the mate; and that on the morning following 
he was very abusive and refractory. 
Judge Coxe charged the jury in substance nearly as 
follows. 
The plaintiff has instituted this action to recover da- 
mages from the captain and mate of the brig Mexieo, fo 
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an assault and battery, and imprisonment, which the | 
plaintiff alledges were unjustifiable and crucl. There | 
are certain situations in which man may place himself, and 

may be placed by nature, which subjects him to dilfer- | 
ent species of authority; than that, which we as citizens 
are subjected to. By nature, as a child, under the au- 
thority of the parent, and as in this case, by himself, in | 
the situation of a seaman; and shipped on board a vessel, | 


where the master has powers, which necessity requires, | 
he should possess, and he may inflict chastisement on | 
seamen for the safety of the vessel and preservation of | 
discipline. Hence, the question for the jury to deter- | 
mine, is, are the defendants justified by any circumstan- 
ces, and in the chastisement of the plaintiff, did they go | 
beyond the proper and reasonable limits prescribed by 
the law’ The jury will perceive that the authority of 
the captain oyer his seamen, is similar in its character, 
to that of a parent over his child, or a guardian over his 
ward, and a master over hisapprentice. Asthe class of 
individuals who are the particular subjects of the autho- 
rity of the captain, are more difficult to keep in order 
than those living constantly under the check of the laws 
of the land, Lberal construction is to be given to the 
powers of the master; but if juries find that a captain 
has stepped beyond the limits of his authority, and abus- 
ed the legitimate purposes for which it was vested in 
him, and even where an offence was originally commit- 
ted by a seaman, and his punishment has been cruel and 
excessive, a jury will say, the master shall be liable in | 
damages to thé party aggrieved. Yet onthe other hand, | 
if the seaman has been refractory, disobedient, or struck | 
the officer, juries will not be very nice in naming the 
degree of punishment inflicted by the master on such 
offenders. In relation to the confinement of seamen in 
foreign prisons, when seamen have been mutinous or | 
dangerous, masters have considered themselves justificd | 
in imprisoning them. Though sometimes such measures | 
may be necessary, it cannot always be regarded as jus- 
tifiable, to determine how far it might be considered so, 
the original cause must be examined, and strong justify- 
ing proof will be required from a eaptain who has pur- 
sued such acourse. The evidence in this case isall re- 
duced to writing, by the consent of counsel; you will 
have the depositions with you; in examining them, you | 
will consider the description of the persens who are | 
the witnesses. In this case, if the jury believe the testi: 
mony of the cook, a shade is cast over the plaintifi’s case; 
for if he first struck the mate, It is a material feature in | 
the cause; but notwithstanding, if the jury think the de- | 
fendants treated the plaintiff with a degree of severity 
beyond the offence, or more than necessary for the pre- 
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180,000 bushels of wheat; 6,000 bushels of clover seed; 
1,000 barrels of whiskey. The whole quantity of iron 
manufactured is about 800 tons, from which, if we de- 
duct the home consumption, the balance will be a sur- 
plus. 


Lycoming county sends annually to foreign market a- 
bout 100,000 bushels of wheat; 950 barrels of whiskey; 


| 100 tons of pork, and a large. quantity of lumber. 


Clearfield county spares annually about 3,000 bushels 
of wheat; 100 tons of castings and pig iron; 2,000 tons 
of bituminous stone coal, and about 500,000 ft. of boards 
and square timber. 


Columbia county exports annually about 100,000 bush- 


_ els of wheat; 3.000 bushels of clover seed; 3,000 bar- 


rels of whiskey; 250 tons of pork and a small amount 
of lumber. 


Luzerne county spares a surplus annually of about 
190,000 bushels of wheat; 1,000 barrels of pork; 500 
barrels of whiskey and 100,000 bushels of anthracite 
coal. 


Lhave not been able to procure any account of the 
surplus produce of the counties of Bradford and Susque- 
hanna; but the quantity of wheat and lumber is consi- 
derable. 


Tioga county spares annually about 10,000 bushels of 
wheat: aconsiderable quantity of other kinds of grain; 
pork and whiskey, and a large amount of lumber. The 
manufacture of pot and pearl ash has been commenced 
and bids fair to be a source of profit. 


That portion of the state of New York, bordering 
upon the Tioga river, spares annually a surplus of about 


| 100,000 bushels of wheat, and a large quantity of lum- 


ber, &c. 
Iam not informed as to the surplus agricultural pro- 


ducts of that part of New York, bounding the north 


east branch of the Susquehanna, bat know it to be con- 
siderable, and the quantity of lumberimmense. During 
the war, we received annually about 12,000 tons of 
plaister, but the quantity is now reduced to3,000 and 
from 10 to 15,000 barrels of salt. 

In the above account no notice is taken of the agri- 
cultural and other products of the counties of Perry, 


Mifflin and Huntingdon situate on the Juniata, nor of the 
| counties of Cumberland, York, Dauphin, and Lancas- 


ter, a considerable portion of which may be said to be 
on the Susquehanna, and to form a part of, and be deeply 
interested in the Susquehanna trade. 

The above is exclusive of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, 


servation of discipline, and the safety of the vessel, the butter, cheese, bees wax, maple sugar and a yariety of 


defendants must answer in proportion to the extent in 
which they have offended. It is very material to this 
cause, for the jury to determine who was the original 
aggressor; they must gather the truth, as well as they 
ean, from the conflicting testimony. 

Verdict for plaintiff, damages twenty-jire dollars. 

Counsel for plaintiff, W. W. Haley, Esq.; for defend- 
ants G, W. Farquahar, Esq.—4urora. 





TRADE OF THE SUSQUEHANNA, 


Four years ago, a gentleman well qualified for the | Centre 
task, instituted inquiries for the purpose of ascertaining Lycoming. . 
the extent of the descending trade of the Susquehanna. | (jearfield 


The following was the resultef the investigation. 


Union County sends annually to market a surplus of | Luzerne.. 


about 150,000 bushels of wheat; 2,800 barrels of whis- 
key; 6,000 bushels of clover seed; 200 tons of pork, 
and a small quantity of lumber. 

Northumberland county spares a surplusof about 190,- 
000 bushels of wheat; 2,000 barrels of whiskey; 150 
tons of pork; 3,500 bushels of clover seed and a small 
amount of lumber. 


Centre county spares for foreign consumption xbout | 





agricultural products, 
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Clearfield county, in addition, furnishes 2000 tons of 
bituminous coal, and 10v tons of castings and pig iron. 
Luzerne furnishes 100,000 bushels of Anthracite coal. 
[t is a fact well known along the river, that the Coal 
Mines of Luzerne county are worked much more ex- 


“ 
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tensively now, than they were four years ago. New | rives when it will.be proper to draw the water from the 

iron works have been erected in Centre and Huntingdon | summit, for the purpdse.of making some additions to this 

counties. We think it fair to estimate the Coal, Pig | part of the work. yey of 

Metal and Bar Iron that descended the Susquehanna last| The resources which are within reach, and which the 

spring as the double of what descended in the year 1824, | board rely upon to prevent the future interruption of 

The lumber trade has also very considerably increased, | the navigation, are,— 

and there is no doubt that this has likewise been the case | 1. The formation of a new reservoir, of vast capacity, 

with flour, wheat, clover-seed, whiskey and pork. in the bed of the Swatara. This work is now under 
Of the producers of flour, wheat, clover seed, and | contract, and while it will be a reservation of water, 

pork, and manufacturers of iron and whiskey, many are | 


| which can be raised to the summit ina dry season, will, 
their own carriers, and rely upon the Spring Freshet for | at the same time, be an extension of the navigation to 


conveying the above articles to market, the return for | withm four miles of extensive coal mines. It will be 
which is indispensable to meet their engagements at | constructed in the manner recommended and described 
home. There are a great number of extensive dealers | by Canvass White, Esq. 
in the above articles, who reside on the north and west 2. Sheathing and raising the sides of the summit, so 
branches, and to whom a conveyance of their produce | as to give a perpendicular depth of five feet four inches, 
to market in the spring is also indispensable to mect | which will. produce an extra quantity of 700 locks full 
their engagements. ‘he situation of those employed | upon the summit, where alone a scarcity is to be appre- 
in getting out Coal and preparing lumber for market is | hended, and which may be used In times of drought, as 
precisely similar. the depth may be decreased from five feet four inches, 
Now, we are informed, that the Shamokin Dam can- | to3 feet 4 inches, without interrupting the navigation. 
not be passed but at imminent risk by arks and keel bot-| 3. The formation of three new feeders on the east- 
tom boats, and can only be passed with the greatest dif-| ern section, and raising Hamma‘cer’s dam three feet 
ficulty by rafts. Our informant mentioned that some | eight inches on the western section, which are now 
rafts of lumber, for the bridge at the mouth of the Ju-| completed, and will furnish a sufficiency of water on 
niata, passed through the sluice of the Shamokin Dam those levels below the summit heretofore defective. 
a few days ago, but were so shattered by the roughness| 4. The stoppage of such lexks as could not be disco- 
of the course, that they were obliged to raft over, that vered without filling the canal, and which could not 
is, to take their rafts apart and put them together anew, | heretofore be stopped without interrupting the trade. 
before they proceeded any further with them. The|  !n addition to the expedients above enumerated, the 
sluice of be dam at the mouth of the Juniata is suffi-| board rely upon a great saving of water bereafter, from 
ciently rough, even for the descent of rafts, and expe-| the experience which has been acquired by the lock- 
rienced watermen say that loaded keel bottomed boats | tenders, in passing the boats through the locks. 
cannot ascend it—but must sink. Among the interesting resultg of the first year’s ex- 
If our information shou!d turn out to be correct, heavy perience, the board will enumerate the following: 
losses must be sustained by the up river people next 
spring.—Harr. Chronicle. ; 





1. Upwards of 18,000 tons have passed through the 
canal since the last spring, although the boats at the 
commencement were only seventeen in number, and the 
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outlet locks on the Susquehanna were not finished, 
Of the President and Managers of the Union Canal | which occasioned a short portage throughout the entire 


Company of Pennsylyania, to the Stockholders. | season, between the river and the canal. 

November 18, 1828. 2. In consequence of the demonstrations of the trade 

The period having arrived when the Board of mana-| which seeks the canal, about one hundred and fifty 
gers of the Union Canal Company are required to make | boats have been built by private enterprise, and are rea- 
un Annual Report, they feel a high gratification in being | dy for the spring business, and the outlet locks on the 
able to state, that the general result of the first year’s | Susquehanna are now finished. 
experience, has been such as to give an increased con- | 3. Although the obstacle of a portage at the west end 
fidence in the practical utility of the Union Canal. It is| of the canal was encountered, and but few boats were 
destined to Le not only the great connecting link be-| ready in the brisk part of the season, and a large por- 
tween the Susquehannah and the Schuylkill, but it | tion of trade had ascendedaghe Susquehanna before the 
will realize the most sanguine expectations, both as it | canal was opened, yet, Yhe tolls actually received, 
regards its influence upon the trade of the city, and | amount to upwards of 15,000 dollars, and in addition, 
the prosperity of the interior, as well as its profitable- | about 11,000 dollars have been paid by the Union Canal 
ness to the individual Stockholders. boats to the Schuylkill Navigation Company, making a 

By a reference to the last Annual Report, it will be | total of 26,000 dollars, derived from this means of inter- 
seen, that the board where then engaged in planking | course with the Susquehanna. 
the summit to the extent of six miles. In the progress 4. The doubts entertained by some persons, whether 
of this arduons operation, 1,712,638 feet of boards and | an adequate supply of water for the summit can be raised 
plank, and 232,000 running feet of timber were used. | by a mechanical power, have been put to rest, and a 
It was commenced on the 6th of Angust, and was com- | full demonstration made, that the locks which appear 
pleted onthe 20th of December, making a period of | small to the eye, can pass with the greatest facility boats 
four months and fourteen days. On the 28th of Decem-| of 25 tons. 
ber, a cargo of 20 tons of Susquehannah coal passed In addition to the beneficial results above enumerated 
through the entire Canal, to the port opposite Reading. | the board will remark, that the opening of 4 new mar- 
The rapid and effectual manner with which the plank- | ket by means of the Union Canal, to a portion of the in- 
ing was executed, the board ascribe to the talents and | habitants of the interior, has enabled them to receive 
persevering industry of William Lehman. the resident | their plaister, and other articles, at a cheaper rate, bas 
engineer. With the opening of the spring, the canal | given them better prices for all their productions, and 
was ready for use, and continued in operation, with a| has convinced them that Philadelphia can best supply 
few short interruptions, until late in August, when an| their wants, and is, at the same time, the best purchaser 
unusual drought, fogether with the great consumption | of their commodities. 
of water which invariably attends the first year’s trial of | A statement of the articles which have passed through 
all new canals, interrupted the navigation for about a| the canal since April last, is annexed to this report. 
month, when it was restored for a few days, and again The treasurer’s account, showing the sum of 11,942 
interrupted, from the same causes, for another month. dollars 67 cents, to be the balance of cash in his hands 
_ The canal is now again in full operaticn, and no doubt | on the Ist instant, is herewith transmitted. 
is entertained of its continuing so, until the period ar-| In the progress of the work, during the two last years, 
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the board found it necessary to make temporary loans, 
from individuals and mstitutions, to liquidate which, 
they advertised fora further loan of 300,000 dollars, in | 
July last, which was subscribed for ata premium of four 
per cent. 

Since the last report damages to the extent of 6,603 
dollars 87 cents have been paid. 

In conclusion, the Board will remark, that it is con- 
filently believed, that the State Canal, which is an ex- 
tension of the Union Canal, and a source of pride to all, 


will be opened in the course of next summer, from Lew. 


istown, on the Juniata, anc from Northumberland, at 
the confluence of the west and north branches of the 
Susquehanna. ‘Vhese are but parts of the glorious works 
of Pennsylvania; 


aid, will increase the tolls of the stockholders of the | 


Union Canal and the Schuylkill Navigation Company, 
will augment the trade and wealth of Philad@\phia, and 
will develope the riches of a large portion of our beau- 
tiful country. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

By order of the Board of Managers. 

SAMUEL MIFFLIN, 

Vhiladelphia, November 18, 1828. 

The whole amount of tonnage which passed this Ca- 
nal, from the 17th of March 1828, to the Ist of Novem- 
ber, was 18,124 tons, as follows: 


President. 


Tons. Cwt. 
4204 4 Fish, salt and merchandise. 
4167 17 Lumber. 
395 1 Shingles and staves. 
3511 13 Gypsum. 
354 4 Iron. 
S619 17 Cloverseed, bricks, leather, cement, butter, 
lard, limestone, flaxseed, soap and nuts. 
1625 19 Flour, wheat, rye and whiskey. 
245 5 Coal. 
18124 


Upwards of 762 tons have passed since Nov. 1. 
To the President and Managers of the 
Company of Philadelphia, 
Gentlemen——When the plan was proposed, (and 
adopted by the Board,) to supply the summit level of 
the Union Canal from the Swatara, by means of hydraulic 
power, we then calculated that an adequate supply of 
water could be obtained, by constructing reservoirs in 
the mountainous country aboye the head of the feeders, 
in case the Swatara should be diminished by excessive 


Union Canal 


droughts below what would be required for the naviga- | 


tion, which was proved to be the case this season, 


Experience having demonstrated the necessity of pro- | 
curmg a further supply of water, it now becomes neces- | 


sary to resort to the measure which has been in contem- 
plation for some time, but deferred on account of not in- 
volving the stockholders in unnecessary expenses; for 
had the Swatara continued to. furnish the quantity of 
water found to flow in at the time the water-works 
were projected, no further provision would have been 
necessary. 

The country has heretofore been examined, for the | 
purpose of ascertaiming the practicability of construct- 
ing a reservoir, if it should be required. ‘The gap inthe 
Blue Mountain, was found to present a favourable site 
for the location of a dam, and has now been fixed upon 
for that object, as the ravine through which the Swatara 
passes at that point, is but about 430 fect wide, with 
rocky banks. 

The height of the dam is fixed at 40 feet, 200 feet in 
length, and is to construcied of timber in the form of 
crib-work, filled with stone and covered with pine plank. 
One abutment of the dam will be the solid rock of the 
shore, the other abutment, at the end of the 200 feet of 
dam, to be of stone, laid in hydraulic cement, aud raised 
to the necessary height. The remaining part of the 
dam to fill the ravine, is to be constructed by raising a 


mound of earth, about ten fect higher than the top of | 
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but these parts alone, without further | 
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| the timber part of the waste wear, and protec ted on the 
face by sloping stone walls. Sluice gates are to be pro- 
vided, for drawing off the water as may be required. 
ft. he wood part of the dam may be considered objec- 
tionable, on account of its being exposed to the weather 
when drawn down, and thereby subject todecay. This 
difficulty will be remedied in the peculiar construction 
of the dam, by keeping the timber constantly wet, by a 
supply of water taken from ‘Trout run, which can easily 
be brought to the point for that purpose, By this ar- 
rangement, no danger need be apprehended from a fail- 
| ure of the dam, occasionec by the decay of the timber’ 
work, for, in addition to the protection by the water 
from Trout run, the reservoir will be replenished by 
| every considerable rain, and causc the water to flow 
| over the top 
The valley of the Swatara, has been recently re-sur- 
veyed, and examined; the land is found to be of an infe- 
rior quality for agricultural purposes, altheugh consider- 


ably improved. A new stone grist mill and saw mill, a 
distillery, several dwelling-houses and barns, and abont 
720 acres of land, will be inundated. 

The dam will set the water back above the mouth of 
Fishing creek, and make a pool above six miles in 
length, perfecting so much of the navigation of the 
Swatara towards the coal mines. This part of the navi- 
gation can be so arranged as to be drawn down about 
ten feet, without interrupting the passage of boats. 

Some land at the head of the pond, would be left ex- 
posed to the action of the sun, at such times as the wa- 
ter should be drawn down, and perhaps might be pre- 
judicial to the health of the inhabitants residing along 
its borders; this, however, may be effectually avoided, 
by constructing another dam and embankments at a pro‘ 
per point, of sufficient elevation to prevent the bottom 
land from being uncovered with water, thereby doing 
away all possible cbjection to any unhealthy effects of 
the reservoir; for no injurious miasmata will be gene- 

rated, if the land is kept constantly under water of some 

depth. The timber and brush should be carefully re- 
moved throughout the whole ofthe pond, anda towing 
pi _ constructed along the bank. 

A public road will probably be opened along the east 
bank of the pond, which will make a better and more 
' direct route from the dam to Pine Grove, than the canal 
| now travelled. Anew road will be required from the 

dam, to pass around the bay, occasioned by the ravine 
of ‘Trout run. 
| ‘The expense of the work connected with the reser- 
voir, will depend in a great measure on the season and 
the facility of getting the necessary quantity of timber 
and plank delivered ut the dam; it has been estimated 
at thirty thousand dollars, makieg due allowance for un- 
| favourable weather and other contingencies. I should 
| recommend, that measures be taken to execute the 
| work as speedily as circumstances will permit. 
| The reservoir, when filled, will contain a supply for 
ls six months, e qual to the present de mand, which in ail 


probability, is more than will be required at any future 
pe nod, 
| <All which is respectfully submitted. 
- CANVASS WHITE, Engincer. 
October 27 th, 1828. 





CORRECTIONS. 

Our readers are desired to correct a typographical er- 
ror which escaped us in our last number, on page 292, 
5th line from the bottom of the first column, 5000 miles 
are printed instead of 300. 

Mr. Lukens, whose marriage we announced last week, 
in an advertisement, denies the several relationships 
there stated as existing, between himself and his wife, 
and says that, his wifes mother is only niece to a former 


wife. 





